to the principal biographical notes on persons mentioned in the text
of the letters.
With respect to the annotation of literary allusions and quotations
in the letters, I have tried to identify all quotations in the text, but
have not always been successful in locating Byron's sources in obscure
dramas whose phrases, serious or ridiculous, haunted his memory.
When I have failed to identify either a quotation or a name, I have
frankly said so, instead of letting the reader suppose that I merely
passed it by as unimportant or overlooked it. No doubt readers with
special knowledge in various fields may be able to enlighten me. If so,
I shall try to make amends with notes in later volumes.
I have sometimes omitted the identification of familiar quotations.
But since this work will be read on both sides of the Atlantic, I have
explained some things that would be perfectly clear to a British reader
but not to an American. I trust that English readers will make allow-
ance for this. As Johnson said in the Preface to his edition of Shakes-
peare: "It is impossible for an expositor not to write too little for
some, and too much for others . . . how long soever he may deliberate,
[he] will at last explain many lines which the learned will think
impossible to be mistaken, and omit many for which the ignorant will
want his help. These are censures merely relative, and must be quietly
endured".
I have occasionally given cross references, but in the main have left
it to the reader to consult the index for names which have been identi-
fied in earlier notes.
SPECIAL NOTES. The letters to Thomas Moore, first published in his
Letters and Journals of Lord Byron (1830), were printed with
many omissions and the manuscripts have since disappeared. Moore
generally indicated omissions by asterisks, here reproduced as in his
text.
Byron's letters in Italian to the Countess Guiccioli (and a few other
correspondents) I have transcribed from the original autograph
manuscripts, most of them now in the Biblioteca Classense, Ravenna.
A few are in the Carl H. Pforzheimer Library. I have tried to be
faithful to Byron's Italian script so far as possible. His chief slips are
to be seen in his carelessness with accents and his tendency to exces-
sive elision with the apostrophe. His spelling is generally good, but
he sometimes leaves the English consonant as in circo(n)stanza.
The Italian text is followed immediately by the English translation as
printed by Iris Origo in The Last Attachment. The translations of other
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